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THE attitude assumed by one or two prominent com- 
panies represented in Philadelphia has delayed the work 
of the tariff association just organized there, and it is doubt- 
ful how soon practical good can be brought out of the sit- 
uation. It appears that these companies are unwilling to 
formally bind themselves to observe the rules and regula- 
tions that may be prescribed by the association, but prom- 
ise to faithfully abide by the tariff of rates that may be 
agreed upon. The other companies are not satisfied with 
this half-heartedness, and fail to see why the companies 
referred to are unwilling to assume obligations that a large 
majority of them believe to be for the general welfare of 
the business. Philadelphia certainly needs rating quite as 
much as New York or Boston,‘for the business has been 
sadly demoralized over there, and it is much to be regretted 
that a reform movement that promised so well should 
meet with any opposition whatever, especially from those 
who would derive fully as much benefit as any one else 
from the proposed association. It is to be hoped the 
existing differences may be satisfactorily arranged and the 
new tariff association enter upon its work earnestly at an 
early day. 





IN considering the question of automatic sprinklers as a 
means for fire extinguishment, the Convention of Fire 
Engineers very sensibly concluded that their value was 
largely dependent upon the quality of the amalgam, or 


‘fusible metal, which forms a very essential part of them, 


and that this should be carefully looked after whenever it 
is proposed to introduce the sprinklers. The same may 
be said of the automatic fire alarms. Both of these appli- 
ances rely for their successful operation upon the melting 
of some compound at a comparatively low temperature. It 
is an easy matter to produce such an amalgam, but some 
of these have been known to harden to such a degree upon 
exposure that they failed to fuse at the critical moment, 
and the automatic did not operate. As much has been 
said lately by underwriters in favor of making a reduction 
in rates wherever the automatic alarms or sprinklers are 
introduced, it would be well for them to go still further 
and make a distinction between those that have proved 
efficient and those that have not. The New England mill 














mutuals have not hesitated to do this, naming two or three 
patented sprinklers that have been tried and found worthy. 
There is no question but properly constructed automatic 
sprinklers and alarms are ‘valuable, but like any other 
apparatus, they are worse than useless if not properly 


constructed. 





It is a matter for congratulation that Governor Butler 
of Massachusetts was defeated in his efforts to secure a 
re-election. Had he been successful, he would have left 
no stone“unturned to secure the nomination for President 
next year. His defeat now, in all probability, retires him 
from the presidential race. We confess to having been 
something of an admirer of General Butler heretofore, and 
are now willing to concede that he is a man of ability and 
brains, but in his late campaign he exhibited qualities that 
stamp him asa most unscrupulous demagogue—one who is 
willing to barter honor and truth at any time to secure 
political advancement. His scandalous misrepresentations 
of the business of insurance in all its branches were made 
directly in the face of what he knows to be the facts, and 
no doubt they contributed materially to his defeat, for 
certainly insurance men could not have vdted for one who 
denounced them all as robbers and thieves. The Insur- 
ance Department was made to contribute something to 
the scandalous management of the Butler campaign, but 
evidently Commissioner Tarbox had little stomach for the 
part assigned him, and contributed comparatively little to 
aid his doughty chief. It is unfortunate for the Commis- 
sioner, however, and for the fair fame of the Massachusetts 
Department, that the question of insurance was dragged 
into the campaign in any manner, but more especially in 
connection with false statements and malicious misrepre- 
sentations. 





AT the meeting of the National Association of Fire 
Engineers at New Orleans recently, the secretary was 
instructed to memorialize Congress “ to appoint a commis- 
sion to investigate and report upon the causes that have 
led to the great conflagrations that have so devastated our 
country during the last decade.” This would be a very 
proper thing for Congress todo. When $100,000,000 of 
the wealth of the nation is absolutely extinguished every 
year by fire, it is certainly time for the representatives of 
the nation to take measures to ascertain the reasons for 
this enormous waste, in order that the proper remedies 
may be applied. The employment by the government of 
a suitable person to gather information regarding all fires 
that occur, would result in the compilation of statistics 
that could be made exceedingly useful in the preparation 
of legislation in the different States for the prevention of 
fires. The means available for fire extinction are now as 
perfect as can be hoped for in the present condition of 
science and art—perhaps when electricity becomes more 
subservient to the will of man better machinery may be 
developed—but the demands of commerce necessitate 
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taller and larger buildings, which are beyond the reach of 
the present fire-extinguishing apparatus. As a conse- 
quence, the number of fires is constantly increasing, and 
the waste of property is proportionate to the increased 
number of fires. What is wanted is better means of fire 
prevention, and these will be better obtained through more 
stringent building laws and their more rigid enforcement. 
The subject is certainly one deserving the attention of 
Congress, and when Secretary Hills presents the petition 
of the fire chiefs of the country, it should, and probably 
will, receive thoughtful and respectful consideration. 





FOR several years fire insurance companies have been 
striving to agree upon a basis of compensation to agents. 
As a rule, agents are paid by commissions on the amount 
of business secured by them, but what the rate of commis- 
sions shall be is the mooted point. The National Board 
has resolved that fifteen per cent on general business is 
ample remuneration, but in consequence of the adoption 
of that resolution, a number of prominent companies with- 
drew from the organization. These companies, and many 
that were not members of the National Board, insist upon 
paying a higher rate to agents, but seem reluctant to agree 
upon any fixed schedule. The active hostilities com- 
menced some time ago by the “fifteen per centers” 
against the “twenty per centers” made things very 
lively for a time, but were suspended before a positive 
victory for either side was declared. At present the com- 
panies are operating on a sort of “go-as-you-please”’ 
schedule of commissions, although the National Board com- 
panies adhere to the fifteen per cent rate in the territory 
under the jurisdiction of that body. But there is so much 
territory over which it does not assume jurisdiction, that 
some of its members are credited with paying different 
rates in different parts of the country. There is no ques- 
tion in the minds of thinking, careful underwriters but the 
companies are paying altogether too much, asa rule, for 
the business they obtain. What with an extensive 
army of brokers in every city of importance, acting 
as middle men, and the great number of agents necessary 
to be maintained, all of whom have to be paid liberally, 
and the very active competition engaged in by the com- 
panies, the cost of obtaining business has grown to be 
excessive. The fact that agents and brokers obtain such 
liberal compensation has induced hundreds to engage in 
the business who would not otherwise have done so, so 
that these fields are overcrowded, which is not a healthy 
condition for either companies or agents. But the ques- 
tion of commissions remains the bone of contention that 
serves, more than anything else, to prevent the companies 
uniting to secure better practices in fire underwriting. It 
would unquestionably be better for all concerned if a uni- 
form rate of compensation to agents could be agreed upon, 
but it is doubtful if such an agreement can be reached at 
‘ present. But for the different opinions held on this sub- 
ject by company managers, there would be little difficulty 









in forming a union of the National Board and the United 
Underwriters organization, but, under existing circum. 
stances, it is not believed the amalgamation proposed can 
be effected. 





IN reference to the statement that indictments are pend. 
ing in Philadelphia against E. B. Harper, president of the 
Mutural Reserve, we have received a circular addressed to 
the members of that Association, wherein it is asserted that 
Mr. Harper never heard of these indictments before; that 
he has frequently been in Philadelphia since, and has never 
been arrested; that he was associated in business with 
Tobias A. Durney, and intimates that if anybody was in. 
dicted it was through his transactions and not through 
those of the senior member of the firm of Harper, Durney 
& Co. In short, the inference to be derived from this cir. 
cular is that it was the “wicked partner” who was to 
blame. The surviving relatives of Mr. Durney may have 
something to say in answer to any aspersions cast upon the 
memory of Mr. Harper’s former partner. This circular 
purports to come from the Mutual Reserve office, but it 
bears no signature whatever. Usually the bombastic lit- 
erature emanating from that office has appended to it the 
name of E. B. Harper, but in this instance he has failed to 
sign his own endorsement, and no one else, apparently, 
was willing to stand sponsor for him. The language of the 
document, however, is unquestionably that of Harper. 
Recently we printed a copy of the indictment pending 
against him for conspiracy. The endorsements on that 
document are as follows : 

‘* DECEMBER SESSIONS, 1866. 


THE COMMONWEALTH 
EDWARD B, ye TOBIAS DURNEY. 

True Bill, John Hazletine, Foreman, January 11, 1867. Bail, $800. M. P. 
Mullen, Justice. January 29, 1867. Recognizance of defendant and surety for- 
feited.”’ 

We have every confidence that the grand inquest knew 
who they were indicting when they found that bill, and the 
magistrate knew whose bail he was forfeiting. The fact 
that bail was given is proof that an arrest had been 
made, and that the court deemed the evidence sufficient to 
warrant further proceedings. But Mr. Harper pretends that 
the first he knew of the indictment was when we published 
the fact. Little things of this kind are so apt to slip one’s 
mind! He further says that this one indictment contains 
three counts which we magnified into three indictments. 
There was no magnifying or exaggeration about it. The 
court records in Philadelphia show that Mr. Harper has 
been indicted three separate and distinct times by dif- 
ferent grand inquests. The first “true bill” is dated De- 
cember, 1865, and is numbered 840; the second is dated 
February, 1866, and is numbered 681; and the third, for 
conspiracy, is endorsed as above. For Mr. Harper to 
plead ignorance of these proceedings indicates a confidence 
in public credulity scarcely credible. If he has no better 
defense than this to make to the mere allegation that he 
was indicted, we do not wonder that the surety was for- 
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feited when the indictment itself was presented to the court. 
He wonders why he has not been arrested during some of 
his frequent visits to Philadelphia. The complaining wit. 
ness against him, who charged him with conspiracy to 
defraud her, was a poor widow, with little means, and 
scarcely in a position to watch the hotel registers day by 
day in anticipation that some time he might return ; the 
forfeiture of bail was an indication that the accused wished 
to avoid her, and the probabilities of her finding him were 
decidedly against her, so that it isnot at all remarkable that 
she did not hear of his occasional visits to the city. He 
now says that if Mrs. Randall can produce documentary 
proof that he “became responsible to her for $1500 the 
claim will be duly honored.” If he had said this at the 
proper time—some seventeen years ago——he would have 
saved the grand inquest the trouble of indicting him, on 
this charge at least. That such indictment was found 
against him, however, shows what the men composing 
that body thought of the transaction at that time. Mr. 
Harper's circular is a bungling attempt to evade the 
issue; the “ wicked partner” dodge has been too often 
played to be acceptable. It was E. B. Harper and Tobias 
A. Durney who were indicted for conspiracy, and no 
amount of shuffling can erase the name of the live man 
from the record and leave that of the dead one stand- 
ing alone. Mr. Durney has been called to answer at a 
higher court than the Philadelphia Quarter Sessions for his 
share in this transaction, but Mr. Harper is liable to be 
sent for at any time to respond to the indictment still 
pending against him in the Quaker City. 

a tt % 
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OUR new contemporary, Insurance, in making some com- 
ments relative to the Mutual Reserve Fund Association, 
says that it does not see how the fact that the president, 
E. B. Harper, was indicted for misdemeanors in Philadel- 
phia seventeen years ago, can justify our criticisms of the 
Association. The editor continues: “The plan of the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association is, in our judgment, 
fallacious, and the Association must inevitably bring dis- 
aster to those who shall long trust it. Harper’s manage- 
ment has been, in some respects, vicious, and calculated, if 
not intended, to deceive the people.” Had the editor of 
Insurance paid attention to our articles he would have ob- 
served that we began by criticising the “ fallacious plans” 
of the. Association, its amended constitution and by-laws, 
its deceptive literature, its misleading official statements, 
etc., carefully abstaining from personalities until the facts 
relative to the management of the Association itself had 
first received attention. Then we began to show up 
the record of Mr. Harper and other officers. We are of 
the opinion that the personal character of the individuals 
who assume to manage what they claim is a plan of life 
insurance, and who have many thousands of dollars en- 
trusted to them by confiding members of the Association, 
to be held in trust for the benefit of prospective widows 
and orphans, is a matter of considerable importance to all 
persons who are either contributors to, such funds or are 





solicited to become such. If Mr. Harper was guilty of 
such “irregularities ” seventeen years ago as to induce three 
different grand inquests, in different years, to find bills of 
indictment against him, and if his management of the 
Mutual Reserve “ has been in some respects vicious, and cal- 
culated, if not intended, to deceive the people,” it seems to 
us that the people have a right to know the antecedents of 
a man who, at such wide intervals of time, is found en- 
gaged in efforts to “ deceive the public.” It is because he 
claims to be such an immaculate individual, and so superior 
to his fellow men in general, that he makes such a shining 
mark for criticism. Mr. Harper is himself a great stickler 
for character and reputation, and has made frequent un- 
warranted use of the names of respectable men to endorse- 
ments of this Association, which endorsements have been re- 
pudiated by the individuals when their attention has been 
called to them. While the public honors men of character 
and integrity, it does not desire that others with clouded 
reputations shall occupy positions of trust and responsi- 
bility. Under the amended constitution and by-laws of 
the Mutual Reserve, what guarantee have the members 
that its affairs will be honestly and faithfully conducted 
unless the officers are men of unimpeachable integrity and 
unblemished records? We contend that,-in an Associa- 
tion of this kind, the characters of the men who control it 
are matters of public interest, and that it is the duty of 
journalists to comment upon the facts as they find them. 





UNDERWRITERS AND FIRE PREVENTION. 


T has been a favorite maxim with fire insurance officials 
| that the subjects of fire prevention and fire extinc- 
tion constituted no part of their business; that it was 
their duty to “ charge for the risk as they find it,” leaving 
the owner to determine whether he would put his prop- 
erty in condition to entitle it to the lowest rates or expose 
it to hazards for which the highest rates afford the com- 
panies but inadequate compensation for the indemnity 
guaranteed in case of loss. In the days when higher rates 
were attainable and fires of less frequent occurrence than 
now, this policy of indifference may have been satisfactory, 
but it is questionable if it can be longer indulged in with 
impunity. The new hazards that have been introduced in 
the community of late years, especially in the arts and 
manufactures, have converted many buildings from good 
risks into specially hazardous ones, and it should be the 
duty of fire underwriters to see that the added perils are 
provided against. Petroleum has been the means of in- 
creasing the annual losses by fire to a greater extent than 
any other one thing; in its various forms, it enters largely 
into manufacturing industries and into the various arts, 
while its use as an illuminator is almost universal. Wher- 
ever it is found and under whatever conditions, it adds 
another peril to the property exposed to it. An experi- 
enced underwriter recently returned from Europe was 
deeply impressed with the difference in the use of illumi- 
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nating materials here and in the old country. Here the 
various light and highly inflammable oils made from 
petroleum are used by all classes for illuminating pur- 
poses, while its cheapness enables the poorer classes to 
burn it day and night if necessary. In European countries 
the ordinary candle is relied upon for illuminating purposes ; 
even in the first hotels the only light furnished guests in 
their rooms is the bedroom candle, while the poor classes 
go to bed at dark, or spend their time in the streets and 
public houses. Kerosene there is comparatively little 
used, while here it is found everywhere, being so common 
that regard for its dangerous qualities is lost in that famili- 
arity that breeds contempt. The familiar and careless use 
of this one article adds greatly to the fire losses of the 
country, multiplying fires that, in the aggregate, have a 
wonderfully depleting effect upon the assets of insurance 
companies. Other hazards, pertaining to construction af 
buildings, occupancy and use of the same, carelessness, 
etc., have grown with the growth of our cities, till the fire 
losses of the country have become a‘serious drain upon 
the wealth of the nation. 

There is no good reason to anticipate a reduction of 
these annual losses in the future; on the contrary, arguing 
from the experience of the past, a steady increase in losses 
is naturally to be expected. Such statistics as are gathered 
by The Commercial Bulletin—the best available—show that 
the losses this year will exceed those of 1882, the total for 
the ten months being $81,100,000; the losses for October 
are given at $8,600,000, exceeding those of October, 1882, 
by $1,200,000. With this annually increasing fire loss, the 
profits of fire underwriting have gradually disappeared. 
The table we printed last week, showing certain features 
of the business transacted in the past six years by a num- 
ber of the largest agency companies, shows that even 
these, more fortunately situated than most of their com- 
petitors, did not make a profit at all commensurate with 
the risks assumed, while ten of the number actually lost 
money. The smaller companies, or those doing a less ex- 
tended business, fared even worse. Now and then a com- 
pany has made a little money during the past six years, 
but taking the business in the aggregate, there has been 
an actual loss on current transactions. A too active com- 
petition, resulting in rate-cutting and extravagant expen- 
ditures to obtain business, are partly responsible for the 
fact that fire underwriting does not pay, but the increasing 


- fire losses figure also as a prominent factor in making up 


the present demoralization. Efforts to restore rates to an 
adequate basis have thus far met with but exceedingly 
limited success, nor are they likely to be wholly successful 
while there is such an active competition for business, car- 
ried on in part by persons who have no regard for the general 
welfare of the companies, and are reckless as to the future of 
theirown. While, therefore, it is almost a hopeless under- 
taking to eradicate all the evils that have grown into the 
business of fire underwriting, is it not worth while forthose 
who are in a position to do so, to seek to reduce the losses 
by fire by actively advocating and insisting upon the adop- 
tion of measures to prevent the frequent occurrence of 








fires? In other words, is it not time for fire underwriters 
to abandon the policy of indifference on this subject, and 
take an active part in improving the risks they are called 
upon to insure? In consequence of their indifference ip 
the past, our cities are filled with cheap buildings, danger. 
ous in construction, and carelessly filled with highly in. 
flammable material; new buildings of a similar character 
are constantly being added to the number, thus increasing 
the amount the companies have at risk every year. Own. 
ers of these buildings have no incentive to make them fire. 
proof, or to provide means for either preventing or ex. 
tinguishing fires, for the reason that insurance companies 
assume the risk for a slight compensation, regardless, al- 
most, of the character of the buildings. If underwriters 
faithfully adhered to their maxim and charged for the risk 
as they find it, we should have better buildings, less care. 
lessness, and fewer sales of unproductive property to the 
insurance companies. Owing to excessive competition 
there is so little difference made in rates between those 
charged for a good building and a poor one, that property- 
owners will not spend the money necessary to the con. 
struction of the better class. The success that has attended 
the efforts of underwriters to improve the risks in the dry- 
goods district, and a few other localities where immense 
values are accumulated, is proof that they have sufficient 
influence to compel reforms whenever they find them 
necessary. Propertyowners are compelled to insure, and 
underwriters can, if they choose, force them to put their 
property in a fairly insurable condition, and to take any 
reasonable precautions to prevent fires occurring. Build- 
ing laws have been enacted to prevent the erection of 
dangerous buildings, but the power to enforce these laws is 
inadequate. The underwriters can secure such legislation 
as will make the building laws more stringent and insure 
their rigid enforcement, by a corps of inspectors of their 
own selection, if they will but unite for that purpose. 
Further, they could have every building in New York city 
thoroughly inspected and their owners compelled to put 
them in a proper condition to prevent fires occurring. The 
fire underwriters are all-powerful in these matters if they 
but resolve to exert themselves. What they can do in 
New York they can do in other States, and so reduce the 
fire losses very materially. 

The New England mill mutuals have done good workin 
reducing the hazards of the mills insured by them, by 
compelling owners to spend money liberally for, fire pre- 
vention and fire extinction. Owners of a mill, desiring to 
become members of these mutuals, are required to expend 
from $5000 to $20,000, under the direction of a competent 
inspector, to improve the risk before they will be accepted. 
By this means the fire hazards, and the losses also, are re- 
duced tothe minimum. Quite recently there was a con- 
vention held of mutual insurance companies doing business 
in the West, and the subject of the adoption by property- 
owners of measures to prevent fires was discussed, and reso- 
lutions were adopted of which the following is the substance: 


That from and after this date the companies, members of this Association, will 
not write or renew any policy of insurance on or in any building not fully equipped 
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with an adequate supply of water pails filled with water, for fire purposes only, in 
each and every room of each story of the premises insured. (Galvanized iron or 
approved paper pails preferred.) That we will not write or renew any policy of in- 
surance on or in any building using steam for heat or power where pipes are not 
fully protected where they come in contact with wood or other combustible material, 
or passing through floors or partitions, or in dry-houses, or in heating or veneer boxes 
(all dry-rooms or dry-houses or heating or veneer boxes should,be lined with galvanized 
jron or heavy roofing tin). That we will not write or renew any policy ofinsurance 
on or in any building wherein the oily rags or waste are not deposited in self-closing, 
fire-proof cans when not in actual use, and emptied daily. (To enforce this rule, it 
is recommended that employees be fined for first offence and discharged for repeti- 
tion.) Construction of can to be five gallons, galvanized iron, riveted seams, lid,to 
close by spring, and set on legs not less than three inches in length. ‘That the use 
of open lights is strictly prohibited. (The bull’s-eye lantern is recommended in 
place of the old flaming torch.) That we will not write or renew any policy of in- 
surance on any manufacturing establishment wherejn thorough and honest sweep- 
ing 1s not enforced daily, and all sweepings and accumulated rubbish removed from 
the buildings before closing at night. That for the introduction of automatic 
sprinklers, with automatic fire alarm attached, of approved pattern, into any build- 
ing, we will make the following reduction from our schedule rate of insurance, viz.: 
With adequate supply pipes and one source of water supply, constant pressure, 
fifteen per cent, and for two sources of water supply twenty-five per cent. That this 
Association recommend to the owners of mills and factories the use of perforated 
pipes for outside protection at all available points. That for fire.doors and shutters 
this Association unqualifiedly recommend the use of double-battened doors, laid 
diagonally, covered with roofing tin, with under joints securely fastened with nails 
of at least one inch in length; to be hung on strap-iron hinges, extending clear 
across the door and bolted through and through, ora sliding or hanging door of 
same construction and covering all door frames. Linen hose for inside use and 
cotton rubber-lined hose for outside use is earnestly recommended. That the 
Executive Committee correspond with the different manufacturers of mill machinery, 
with a view to have them build fire-proof machinery, and that said committee is 
hereby authorized to give a recommendation to the manufacturers making the most 
fire-proof machinery of any kind, in the name ot this Association. We recommend 
that all manufacturers using steam power attach a chain to the safety valve, passing 
outside of the building in such a manner that the valve can be opened from the out- 
side, both flooding the boiler-house with live steam and averting danger from ex- 
plosion in case of fire. 


The above are good, practical requirements, many of 
them quite as applicable to business places in general as 
to mills and factories. A similar code of requirements 
might be made for dwelling houses, and for every distinct 
class of risk that underwriters are called upon to insure, 
and the losses by fire materially reduced. It will, unques- 
tionably, be more profitable for the underwriters to combine 
in order to secure improvements in risks than it will be to go 
on paying the excessive and steadily increasing fire losses 
to which they are now subjected through the ignorance, 
carlessness or recklessness of propertyowners and their 
tenants. 
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THE hotels of this city have been finally rated and made subject to 
ten per cent commission, which is a consummation as devoutly to be 
wished for as long deferred. There is some question still whether 
these rates have been made high enough. It does not seem to those 
who have studied the statistics of hotel fires in cities that one per cent 
is a sufficient rate on a house like the Sturtevant or Brunswick, but 
the companies interested have made the rates, and so, we suppose, 
they are satisfied. 

ae % * 


THERE is a decided division of opinion among the companies as to 
the propriety of any plan by which individual companies are allowed to 
take enormous lines‘upon the Produce Exchange, and because the agents 
are allowed twenty-five per cent commission those companies are per- 
mitted 1o receive twenty-five per cent from re-insuring companies. 
This is particularly grievous, because the Produce Exchange risks are 











tariff rated, and subject to ten per cent commission. The question is 
agked whether, if this is permissible as a means of securing business on 
the Produce Exchange, why it is not equally applicable to storage 
stores and dry-goods risks? If the twenty-five per cent agency com- 
pensation works well in securing grain business, why should not com- 
panies obtain it on other tariff rated risks? We learn that the matter 
is likely to be the subject of early official action. 
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SLIPs have been issued by the Tariff Association setting forth the 
forms to be used hereafter in the insurance of steamboats in these 
waters. The forms are a great improvement upon anything that has 
ever been adopted for the purpose heretofore. The rates on steamboats 
having been advanced, the owners thereof cut down the amounts in- 
sured. They are to be met hereafter by a clause fixing the amount to 
be insured, which becomes a wairantee in the policy itself, and for any 
deficiency in the amount the owners are to be held as co-insurers. The 
improvement is wise and needful. 

& & & 

A LARGE amount of insurance on Southernfor Southwestern railway 
property expires this month, and the brokers who have heretofore had 
the placing of it have been notified not to renew. The commissions in 
this tidbid have been heretofore equal to the salary of a Supreme Court 
judge, and there is consequently weeping and wailing over the loss. 
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THE tannery companies have not only agreed upon Advanced rates, 
but have also prescribed forms for insuring tannery property hereafter, 
which are healthy and wise. It is remarkable how, during the five 
years of demoralization, improper and loose forms were accepted by the 
companies, and in no case were any of them worse than the old tan- 


nery forms. 
% * & 


THERE is said to be a war between two prominent locals, whose 
offices are both on Broadway, relative to dwellings. The particular 
form of it consists in an effort on the part of each company to capture 
dwellings previously insured by the other. In one case, a line of dwell- 
ings, insured by one of these offices three years ago for twenty cents 
less fifteen per cent, was sought for by its rival with such reckless dis- 
regard of rates that the other company, to hold the risks, accepted fif- 
teen cents and paid twenty-five per cent commission for three years. 
This is a suicidal strife, and if the net results were summed up it would 
be found probably that all the premiums involved were less than two 
thousand dollars. 

3 Pe % 

THERE is am amusing story going the rounds of the offices of how 
Governor Crowell of the Phoenix offered a resolution in the Board of 
Underwriters restricting speeches to ten minutes, and providing that 
no one should speak oftener than once on any subject. The joke is 
that it took four short, pithy speeches from the Governor to explain 
his object, and the board then rejected it. 


* * % " 


THERE has been another extensive addition during the week to the 
rated risks, and the Tariff Association is gradually taking in the bulk 
of the large risks in the city. The action thus far has been restricted 
to mercantile stocks, but there is great necessity of going into specials 
requiring’ large lines of insurance. These risks have been somewhat 
advanced during the year by the individual action of the companies, 
but there is a demand for a greater increase yet on many of them. 
The woodworkers and piano factories have been fairly raised, but the 
lower grade specials, which have heretofore rated below one and a 
quarter per cent, and embracing hundreds of risks on the cross streets 
between First and Eghth avenues below Thirtieth street, will stand a 
material advance before they will conform to other sections of the city. 
The anomaly is still presented of merchants being charged on their 
stocks greater rates in the tariff district than on their factories up-town, 
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A Broadway button dealer pays seventy-five cents on his button fac- 
tory and one per cent on his stock down-town. Of course he con- 
siders himself gouged. We think it is the companies who should’ 
complain. 

% * * 

THE slowness in putting into practical execution the requirement 
that sugar refinery policies shall pay a much higher rate or be subject 
to the co-insurance clause is one of the marvels of the profession. 
While on this subject it may be well to call attention to a dangerous 
form of average clause recently seen on some sugar refinery forms. It 
is a catch by which the insurance is floated, and is, in no sense, an 
average predicated on the policy getting the benefit of contribution in 
case the value of the property is greater than the sum insured. 

* * * 

A FRENCH company, the Reassurances Generales, under the manage- 
ment of Ernst Barbet, has concluded to go out of business, and has 
commenced to cancel various Ameri¢an policies on which the com- 
panies held lines, including the prominent dry-goods houses of this 
city. 

THE destruction of two lighters loaded with cotton in the harbor of 
New York within four weeks has attracted attention to the dangers in- 
curred by the companies who accept insurances upon such risks. The 
rates have been low, but the profits are not counted upon the low rates. 
The necessity of a wholesome advance is quite apparent, but the com- 
panies, although limited in number, are not equal to the occasion, inas- 
much as they refuse to make it. Perhaps two more cotton fires are 
needed to infuse the backbone essential to such action, 








CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


THE HAZARDS OF PAPER MILLS. 
(Continued.) 

In the preceding papers the processes for cleaning and cutting rags in the 
‘“‘dry way” were described. As was seen in this mode of operation, much 
dust is created, which is objectionable from a fire and hygienic point of 
view, as the rags are frequently the receptacles of the germs of dangerous 
contagious diseases. Powerful ventilators should, therefore, be intro- 
duced in these departments, which, by means of powerful air blasts, drive 


-the dust into separate dust chambers from which it may, from time to 


time, be removed with the necessary care. 

But we must ask why, in our advanced technical age, do we still use 
the “dry way ?” as, in the removal of the sand and dirt, large quantities 
of fibres are also removed and lost ; and we must wonder tvhy our Ameri- 
can manufacturers still continue using a process which presents serious hy- 
gienic and fire hazards, and is, at the same time, uneconomical. The pro- 
cess, which has already been introduced in a few European mills, of en- 
tirely doing away with the dry cleansing process, and in which the ex- 
traneous dirt and sand is not removed until the rags have passed through 
the process of boiling, for which purpose a few simple constructions have 
been devised. The dry method cannot, even thoroughly, clean the rags; 
by this process only those substances can be removed which are loosely 
attached to the outside of the fibres, but all particles of dirt which are 
tightly pasted on to the fibres cannot be removed ; these can only be re- 
moved by a process of soaking. * 

The next step after the cleansing of the rags is the process of boiling. 
Boiling the rags in alkali solution has the following effects: Substances 
insoluble in ordinary water are dissolved ; extraneous particles sticking 
tightly to the fibres are removed from them, and may afterward be taken 
from the solution; the fats are, through the alkali, changed into soap, 
which is soluble or easily removable ; the intercellular substance, which 
unites the different fibres, is destroyed, and the individual fibres are there- 
fore isolated ; the coloring matter of the rags is either dissolved or 





* The writer is indebted to the eminent German chemist, Stohmann, for much valuable 
nformation received through his paper on “* Papier,’’ recently pub.ished. 





changed into such a condition that it may be readily removed by after 
operations. Of the alkalies only sodium carbonate or soda, sodium hy- 
drate (caustic soda) and lime are of practical value. 

In the storage of unslacked lime in paper mills lies another fire hazard 
which may readily be overcome by proper precautions. The utmost care 
is requisite to at all times keep the lime in dry and safe places. The best 
method is to keep it in closed iron boxes or tanks, well secured against 
moisture. These should not stand directly on a wooden floor, but should 
be placed on a layer of brick, or on a plate of sheet iron with an air space 
of about four inches between the bottom of the box and the iron. 
lined floor. Where from certain conditions or disinclination 
of the manager (as such boxes would occasion a certain amount 
of inconvenience to men removing the lime for usc) this«method of stor. 
ing lime cannot be introduced, it should be placed on a platform, or, bet- 
ter still, in a separate room ia which the floor is raised at least one foot 
above the general level of the other floors, and this floor should be coy- 
ered with sheetiron, In paper mills the hazards from an unprepared slack. 
ing is especially great, as the operations of paper making require large 
amounts of water and the floors aré always moist, and frequently in this 
department become flooded. Especial care should be taken to place no 
water pipes or tanks above lime bins, by the leaking of which damage 
might ensue. That the dangers existing from unslacked lime are rot 
theoretical and imaginary, the author, as well as all other experienced in- 
surance inspectors, could no doubt prove by quoting a number of instances 
of the cestruction of lime sheds by the leakage of roofs, and the proprietor 
of one of our finest mills informed the writer that he had experienced sev- 
eral fires from this cause, but which fortunately were extinguished with- 
out greatloss. In extinguishing fires from this cause water should by no 
means be used, as it will only make matters worse ; but these may be 
readily extinguished by shoveling earth or sand on the flames. 

The various kinds of apparatus used for the boiling of rags has by the 
eminent technologist, Muspratt, been divided into the following different 
chief classes: (4). Boiling of the ordinary atmospheric pressure, subdi- 
vided into classes (a) by direct fire heat (now very seldom used, almost 
unknown in our country), and (b) by steam ; (2). Boiling under increased 
pressure, subdivided into the classes, (a) stationary apparatus, (b) rotat- 
ing apparatus. The apparatus for boiling under increased pressure is 
based on the principle that weak alkaline solutions are capable of per- 
forming the same functions as concentrated solutions, if the time of im- 
mersion be increased ; and that the action of the solution becomes more 


energetic with every increase in temperature. But as the time of boiling. 


and increased temperature has no appreciable effect on the quality of the 
fibres, and increased concentration has on the contrary a most disadvan- 
tageous effect, at present weak solutions are employed, the boiling taking 
place at a pressure of two to three atmospheres, and at a temperature of 
120° to 130° centigrade. C. Joun HEXAMER. 
PHILADELPHIA, Movember 1, 1883. 


(To be continued.) 











COMMUNICATIONS. 


NOTES FROM RICHMOND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

WARNER Moore’s warehouse and mill, situated at the corner of Seven- 
teenth and Dock streets, were destroyed last Saturday night. The fire 
originated in his frame stable and was supposed to be accidental, com- 
municated rapidly to his frame and brick warehouse and, notwithstanding 
the strenuous exertions of our efficient fire department, his mill was also 
burnt. Mr. Moore was largely engaged in the sumac, lime and plaster 
business. He estimates his loss at about $30,000, and was insured for 
$19,500; but, as about $3000 of that sum was on his brick warehouse, 
which was only slightly damaged, it will be quite heavy upon him. Seven 
companies are represented, and it will therefore fall comparatively light 
oneach. Very little salvage can be expected, as the loss, with exception 
of a small portion of the mill, was almost complete. 

Our Mutual Reserve co-operative friends are still here, but yourarticles 
are beginning to have some effect u; on the public. HARLEIGH. 
RICHMOND, Va., Movember 8. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Hanover Fire Insurance Company. 


Tue Hanover Fire of New York, the senior company in the new New 
York Underwriters Agency, which goes into operation on January 1, was 
organized in 1852, and under a progress carefully supervised by prudent 
managers, the assets accumulated steadily, and the company many years 
ago reached the point of admission to the roll of millionaire companies, 
and within the past year its premium receipts alone have aggregated over 
amillion dollars. Since 1863 the Hanover Insurance Company has been 
doing a generai agency business, trusting to the law of general average 
for profits. In the first year of its agency operations the business was 
increased 100 per cent, and the following year, the company entering 
the New York Underwriters Agency, started by Alexander Stoddart, 
it has continued ever since to operate in all the important States, its 
business and resources increasing each year. The Hanover is now 
nearly a third of a century old, and can look back to the time when its 
assets equalled but one-seventeenth of what they do to-day, and when its 
capital stock was one tenth of what it is at present. An evidence of the 
company’s steady progress is seen in the regular increase in its assets 
since the year of organization, which figures we have compiled from the 
official reports as follows : 








Year EnvIne. | Amount. Year Enpinc. Amount, 
| 
__ eee eres $650,682 
ee PEE Re ELL 726,400 
WB iicentvcccses'vacconsdecs 700, 33, 
0 Ae ee 872,628 
GE s dc coedes peoeeueeeenen | 875.540 
GOP skcnicce sewssececcces 1,085,338 
FBG. cocccccveccvccvessoses 1,426,955 
eer ree 1,592,775 
DEJO. 0 ceccccevccccorscees 1,642,883 
DR i6n60 cdvcessseaceoneses 1,621,698 
Sans onsactsccnstateees 1,683,797 
Be Diiewds scene Cedteicevese 1,650,701 
OE ee ee 1,900,082 
SE RR Cet Seri 2,565,141 
Gente cetecceav dence stems 2,559,299 

















The Hanover’s assets are composed principally of : United States bonds 
(par value $1,325,000), $1,553,292.50; bonds and mortgages (being first 
liens on improved real estate in the cities of New York and Brooklyn), 
$200,750 ; loans on call, $1500; cash in banks and office, $82,292.61 ; 
railroad first mortgage bonds, $418,125; State and city bonds, $115.- 
230; bank and trust company stocks, $53,650 ; railroad stock, $14,100 ; 
cash in hands of agents, in course of transmission, and uncollected office 
premiums, $109,606.97. The Hanover has never suffered from depletion 
of managing ability. The same managers, Benjamin S. Walcott, president, 
and I. Remsen Lane, secretary, have continued at the head of the organ- 
ization for nearly a quarter of acentury. As far back as 1859 Mr. Walcott 
entered the office as secretary and has remained continuously as an officer 
ever since, having been President seventeen years, and Mr. Lane, the 
present secretary, gradually rose, after years of labor, from one round 
to another in the employ of the company to the office of secretary and 
vice-president. In the new agency combination id which the company is 
about to engage hand in hand with the Citizens of New York, under the 
charge of General Agent Alexander Stoddart, it is bound to make money. 
It is a matter of insurance experience that those companies noted for a 
liberal treatment of the agents in their employ is sure to receive the most 
and best business, and the Ilanover has been no exception to this rule. 
The treatraent which its agents have always received has added much to 
this company’s popularity, and it is a matter of no wonder that it stands 
in the estimation of many insurance men in the field as the foremost of 
the best companies, 





Spontaneous Combustion of Dyed Warps. 
Tue Textile Record of England reports the following case, which is of in- 
terest to cotton manufacturers and underwriters insuring them: Fire oc- 
curred in a cotton mill at Chester under the following circumstances: A 





pile of dyed warps was put on the floor of the size-house, directly after 
being taken from the dyeing cylinders. The warps were still warm. To- 


. ward morning the watchman noticed smoke issuing from this pile, and 


upon close examination the warps were found to be on fire. The fire 
was easily extinguished, but some $300 worth of warps was found to be 
ruined, The writer visited the mill to study the cause of the fire, and he 
learned from the superintendent that the heaps of warps consisted prin- 
cipally of blue warps, with some sized white warps, and two bundles of 
brown warps, the latter being at the bottom of the pile. The superintend- 
ent stated that he uses very little tallow in the size for the white and blue 
warps, but a much larger quantity in the size for the brown warps. He 
further said that a fire occurred some time ago under similar circum- 
stances in the same place. This former fire was attributed to carelessness 
of the watchman. We incline to believe that the cause of both the above 
fires was the combination of tallow and water on the brown warps to- 
gether with the heat in the warps taken directly from the cylinders, and 
the pressure of the warps piled on top of the bundles of brown warp. To 
substantiate this, on examination it was found that the brown warps at 
the bottom of he pile were much more burned toward the outside of the 
pile. Moral: ‘‘ Never pile up sized warps where taken from the dyeing 
cylinder before they have become perfectly cold and dry.” 





Wrecks on the British Coast. 


IN a quarter of a century there have been over 59,076 wrecks, involv- 
ing a loss of 20,631 lives, on the shores of the British Isles. During 
the year 1881-2 there were 3660 shipping disasters immediately around 
and on the coasts of the United Kingdom, exceeding the total of the pre- 
vious year by 85, and resulting in the loss of 1097 lives, the correspond- 
ing number for the year 1880-1 being 984. This total of 3660 wrecks in- 
cludes all sorts and classes of maritime accidents, viz.: wrecks involving 
total loss, partial loss, collisions, etc., and it is a matter for satisfaction to 
know that the cases of total loss declined from 705 to 606, and those re- 
sulting in loss of life from 238 to 235, so that the remaining 3054 casual- 
ties may be looked upon as less serious. The number of vessels entering 
and leaving British ports, including the Isle of Man and the Channel Isles, 
last year was 676,353, representing a tonnage of 139,443,791, and carrying 
on board not far short of 4,000,000 people. The annual totals of the 
shipwrecks which have occurred on British coasts since 1854 have been 
as follows: 1855, 1141; 1856, 1153; 1857, 1143} 1858, 1170; 18§9, I- 
416; 1860, 1379; 1861, 1494; 1862, 1448; 1863, 1664; 1864, 1390 ; 
1865, 1656; 1866, 1860; 1867, 2090; .1868, 3747; 1869, 2114; 1870, I- 
502; 1871, 1575; 1872, 1958; 1873 (first six months), 967; 1873-4, 1803; 
1874-5, 3590; 1875-6, 3757 ; 1876-77, 4164; 1877-8, 3641; 1878-9, 3002; 
1879 80, 3150; 1880-81, 3575 : 1881-2, 3660. In rather more than a quarter 
ofacentury the National Lifeboat Institution has been the means of saving 
13,456 lives, and since its establishment this institution has assisted in 
rescuing from a watery grave 30,271 persons. The 3660 shipping disas- 
ters which occurred off the coast of the United Kingdom during the year 
1881-2 comprised 4367 vessels. 





Colonel Dwight’s Insurance. 
On Monday the first of the suits brought by Anna Dwight, executrix of 
Walton Dwight, which, on motion of the life companies, were moved from 
Broome County—four going to Tompkins County and four to Chenango 
County—began trial. It is the case against the Germania Life Insurance 
Company, and the trial is at Norwich, Judge Follett presiding. G. L, 
Sessions, of Binghampton, appears as attorney for the plaintiff, Mrs. 
Dwight, with the Hon. Henry Smith, the Hon. A. W. Chapman, Isaac S. 
Newton and Albert T. Gladding as counsel for the plaintiff. Barlow, 
Larocque & Barlow, represented by Joseph Larocque, are attorneys for 
the defendant, Germania, aided by the Hon. Leslie W. Russell, the Hon, 
Daniel Magone, the Hon. D. H. Chamberlain and the Hon, James 
Thompson, as counsel. Henry Smith opened the case for the plaintiff. 
Col. Dtvight was insured in the following life companies just before his 
death: Equitable Life Assurance of New York, $50,000 ; Germania and 
Northwestern, $15,000 each; Manhattan of New York, $20,000, and 
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$10,000 each in the tna Life of Hartford, New York Life, United 
States Life, Union Mutual of Maine, Mutual Benefit of New Jersey, 
Travelers of Hartford, National of Vermont, Washington Life of New 
York, Berkshire of Massachusetts, New England Mutual, Massachusetts 
Mutual, State Mutual of Massachusetts and Metropolitan of New York. 
In the Brooklyn Life, Homceopathic Life, Home Life and the National 
Life of Cnicago he was insured for $50,000 each. He died, the com- 
panies claim, under suspicious circumstances following a series of finan- 
cial troubles, All the companies but the Equitable and Home Life have 
contested the insurance. 

A peculiar incident of superstitious premonition was related by the 
counsel opening the case Monday. When Col. Dwight first applied for 
life insurance, the amount of the insurance was so large that the agent 
asked the Colonel to be examined by the officers of the companies in 
New York rather than the local examiner. Mrs. Dwight objected to his 
going to New York at the time he promised to go, as she had a premoni- 
tion of danger. The Colonel laughed and left for the station. On ar- 
riving there, to please her, he returned home. The train on which he had 
intended to go, and on which he had engaged his berth, was wrecked that 
night at Car’s Rock, and everybody in the sleeper he was to occupy was 
killed. 





English Friendly Societies. 

THE co-operative societies of this country, whose plan of so-called insur- 
ance is fallacious and whose methods are questionable, delight in claim- 
ing that they are substantially the same as the Friendly Societies of Eng- 
land, and, also, that many of these latter are very old, thus demonstrating 
the practicability of the assessment plan. We have repeatedly shown that 
the Friendly Societies are very different in their objects and methods from 
the speculative co-operative of this country, but cumulative evidence oa 
this point will be in order so long as the co-operatives continue to circu- 
late their misstatements. At the meeting of the Church Congress at 
Reading, England, recently, the question of pauperism and thrift, under 
the three heads of Friendly Societies, almsgiving and the treatment of 
workhouse children, was discussed. Rev. W. L. Blackley gave some 
facts relative to the Friendly Societies and the misapprehension that exists 
even in England regarding them. He said: ‘‘ It may be roughly said that, 
even in the very wide and comprehensive legal sense of the term, all 
friendiy societies are based on the principle of mutual insurance. And 
the law, let me beg you to remember, includes in its definition of a friendly 
society a vast deal more societies than most users of the term imagine. 
It is quite important thatI should catalogue them to show you how tre- 
mendous a mistake is made by persons who, ignorantly taking the gross offi- 
cial returns of membership and funds of friendly societies, assume thit all 
their members are necessarily, because insured against some trifling con- 
tingencies, provided against eventual pauperism. The friendly societies 
acts include, besid2s our common idea of sick and burial societies, any 
oumber of others providing for old-age pensions, widowhood, support of 
orphans during minority, endowments, traveling (or out-of-work) pay, 
support in distress, replacement of boats, of nets, of tools, workingmen’s 
clubs for social intercourse, separate burial payments, insurances of cows, 
horses, or pigs, and societies “for any benevolent or charitable pur- 
poses.” It is manifest that although most of these societies secure mem- 
bers against exceptional losses and rare contingencies, only those of two 
classes attempt, so far as they go, to secure men against pauperism 

These two classes are those which secure to their members payment in 
place of wages during sickness, and those which secure pensions in old 
age. The other insurances I have classified may, indeed, foster thrift, 
but are in no sense preventive of pauperism. Payments for funeral ex- 
penses, though most praiseworthy, only secure the contributor from a very 
small part of pauperism. Endowments for widowhood and insurance for 
support of orphans are, again, noble provisions in their way, but in no 
sense secure the contributor himself against personal pauperism ; while 
it is obvious that insurances paid in against loss by the possible death of 
a horse or cow in no way help to keep the insurer from pauperism when 
his realised means have vanished. This statement of the iegal compre- 
hension of the term, friendly society, it is importantto remember, For 
many glorifiers of friendly societies erroneously lead men to suppose the 
number of persons actually providing, or trying to provide, against pau- 
perism, to be more than twice as many as they really are. For instance, 





because we are told the official returns for 1880 show a friendly society 
membership of four and a half millions, with funds of 12% millions, it is 
widely assumed that four and a half millions of grown men are thereby 
independent of pauperism, Stat magni nominis umbra. This rashly 
quoted error darkens, by the shadow of a great name, the study of a vital 
subject. This erroris triumphantly quoted and repeated all over the 
country as proof that our nation is wonderfully provident and wonderfully 
well provided, though the statement carries its obvious refutation to those 
who know the absurdity of imagining that an average investment of £2 
odd can secure all men at all ages from destitution. But what is the fact? 
Firstly, that roughly speaking, 24% millions (or half) these people are 
neither insured for sick pay or pensions, but only for the payment of some 
trifling amount at death; since the members of ‘‘ collecting burial socie- 
ties,” as they are called, swell up this official total, and are not members 
of ‘friendly societies” in an ordinary sense, at all. So much for half the 
numbers said to be providing ; now, how are they provided? Their pro- 
vision does not amount to 10s each member. It is simple childishness, 
if not most wicked flattery, to tell these people they are provided against 
pauperism by any means. Again as to this half of the membership of so- 
called friend!y societies, the registrar tells us that though the sum paid in 
as contributions amounts to £740,000, the amount paid out in benefits is 
only £309,000, or, in other words. that these poor people are members 
of organizations so cruelly costly, so sarcastically called friendly, that 
members only receive back ‘eventually 8s for every ¥1 they struggle to 
payin. Eliminating these members, with their small funds, trom the 
general total, we find a membership left of two and a quarter millions, 
with funds of about 11 million pounds. Of these one organization (the 
Manchester Unity) claims one-fifth of the members and nearly one-half 
of the funds—i. e., halfa million members and five-and-a-quarter-million 
pounds of funds—showing these to possess an average provision of nearly 
4to. Deducting these members and funds, we find, in round numbers, 
that there remain, out of our population of 35 millions, at most two mil- 
lid 1 members in ordinary societies with funds amounting to about £3 per 
man. Common sense will decide whether, in face of :he fact that the 
Manchester Unity finds £10 per member necessary to success, an average 
of £3 for all members of all other societies can be really deemed sufficient 
provision against pauperism in any reasonable sense. This will show, 
then, sufficiently for my purpose, the possible precariousness, so far as 
security of receiving benefits, of very many friendly societies.” 





Vacancy of an Insured Dwelling 
A DWELLING-HOUSE was insured, and to an action for the loss of it two 
defenses were made. 1. That, as the house was vacant and unoccupied 
at the time of the fire, the policy was void under its terms. 2: That, as 
the number of acres in the farm was not correctly stated in the application, 
such a statement being, under the terms of the policy, a warranty, the pol- 
icy was void. The house became vacant by the changing of tenants for 
one night only, and was destroyed by fire during the night. The owner 
claimed that, as the house was insured, to be occupied by tenants, that 
fact having been stated in the policy, it would be an unreasonably strict 
construction of the policy to hold the non-occupation over one night, a 
new tenant coming in ig the morning, a vacancy within the meaning of the 
contract ; and that the inconvenience of such a construction is a strong 
argument against it ; and, as to acrerage, that not being a material fact, it 
was nota warranty. The Judge charged the jury in favor of the plaintiff 
on both points, and the case—Bennett vs. Agricultural Insurance Com_ 
pany—was carried to the Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut, where 
the company succeeded in obtaining a new trial. Judge Carpenter, in 
the opinion, said: ‘‘ The terms of this policy are plain. 1. As tothe 
vacancy: The contract is neither obscure nor ambiguous, and there is 
no room for interpretation. The Court erred inits charge. It is true the 
building burned in a few hours after it was vacated. But, under the 
clause in the policy, we are unable to see that time is material. The im- 
portant question was: Was the house, in fact, unoccupied? The 
plaintiff also contends that the fire originated before the premises were 
vacated ; but, conceding the importance of that inquiry, it was a question 
of fact for the jury, and not one of law for this Court. This point was 
not raised below, and, as the jury has not passed upon it, it is not the 
case here. 2, As tothe warranty: The policy declares “that all the 
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statements contained in the application will be taken and deemed to be 
warranty on the part of the assured.” The charge of the Court that ‘‘ the 
statements in the application are warranties, provided they relate to the 
risk assured, is erroneous. The parties to the contract made these mat- 
ters material, and they must be regarded so, whether they relate to the 
risk or not. Whether there were few or many acres of course did not 
increase the fire risk, but we cannot consider that. The only question 
for the jury was, whether the statements made were true or not. If they 
were not, there was a breach of the warranty, and there can be no recov- 
ery. If they were true in the sense in which the parties understood 
them, then there was no breach. : 





Longevity of the Sexes. 


Ir appears from the gathered statistics ofthe world that women have a 
greater tenacity of life than men. Nature worships the female in all of 
its varieties, Among insects the male perishes at a relatively early period. 
In plants the seminate blossoms die earliest, and are produced on the 
weaker limbs. Female quadrupeds have more endurancethan males. In 
the human race, despite the intellectual and physical strength of the man, 
the woman endures longest, and will bear pain to which the strong man 
succumbs. Zymotic diseases are more fatal to males, and more male 
children die than females. Deverga asserts that the proportion dying 
suddently is about 100 women to 780 men; 1080 men in the United 
States, in 1870, committed suicide to 285 woman. Intemperance, apo- 
plexy, gout, diseases of the urinary organs, hydrocephalous, affections 
of the heart or liver, scrofula, paralysis, are far more fatal to males than 


females. Pulmonary consumption, on the other hand, is more deadly to 
the latter. Females in cities are more prone to consumption than in the 
country. All old countries not disturbed by emigration have a majority 


of females in the population. In royal families the statistics show more 
daughters than sons. The Hebrew woman is exceptionally long-lived ; 
the colored man is exceptionally short-lived. The married state is fav- 
orable te prolongation of lite among women. Dr. Hough remarks that 
there are two to six per cent more males born than females, yet more than 
six per cent of females in the living populations, and that the population 
is still increasing. From which statistics we conclude that all women 
who can possibly obtain one of those rapidly-departing men ought to 
marry, and that, as men are likely to become so very scarce, they cannot 
be sufficiently prized by the other sex. 





Self-Killing and Suicide. 
In the case of the Manhattan Life Insurance Company, appellant, vs. 
Broughton, trustee, respondent, in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, Justice Gray giving opinion, it was decided that seif-killing by an 
insane person understanding the physical consequences of the act, but not 
the moral aspect, is not suicide. 





A Yankee Story. 


A YANKEE named Mather, who had been for twelve years in an insurance 
office, was in Cincinnati, out of work, and living on ten cents a day. He 
had a room with acertain Mrs, Sterne, and as his bill there was assuming 
large proportions, and he had no immediate prospects of being able to 
liquidate, he decided to ‘‘ skip by the light of the moon.” That very day 
his landlady inquired: ‘‘:.ren’t you a lawyer, Mr. Mather?” Quick as 
thought he responded, ‘‘ Yes.” “ Well,” said Mrs. Stern, “I want to get 
your advice. My husband has left me and wants to get hold of the policy 
of insurance on his life, which I have. Can he do so and sell it back to 
the company?” Mr. Mather examined the policy, and, feeling doubtful 
on one point, told her he would advise her the following morning. He 
repaired at once to the law office of a friend, and in an off-hand way gained 
the information he desired, and the following day gave his final decision 
to Mrs. Sterne. He had then accumulated a few dollars, and asked his 
landlady the amount of his bill. ‘* Why, you are not going, are you? I 
hoped you would board out your bill against me for your advice.” 
‘* That’s so, we lawyers can’t advise for nothing. But I must go to-day. 





How much is your bill?” ‘Twelve dollars,” said she. “ Well, you’re a 
bard-working little woman, and if you'll give me eight dollars I'll callour 
accounts square, though I would charge anybody else fifty dollars.” Mrs. 
Sterne handed over the money with many expressions of appreciation, 
and her guest departed—not penniless and owing for his lodgings, but free 
from debt, and having eight dollars in his pocket. The best part of the 
story is that the money thus obtained gave him a start, from which he 
quickly rose to a position of affluence, and almost his first act after be- 
coming established in a business yielding an income of $50,000 a year 
was to hunt up Mrs. Sterne and send her a check for $10,000, with the 
story here told. 





Fire Extinguishment and Fire Insurance. 
Art the late annual meeting of the Massachusetts State Firemen’s Associ- 
ation, held at New Bedford, Captain J. S. Damrell, ex-Chief of the Bos- 
ton Fire Department, delivered an excellent address, of interest to 
insurance men as well as firemen, and we give this week liberal extracts 
therefrom : 


Aswe search from time to time the pages of ancient history, germs of truth are 
here and there discovered, which shed a brilliant and illustrious light upon the 
genius of past ages. It appears that two and a half centuries before the Christian 
era the attention and ingenuity of men were turned in the direction of protection 
against this insidious foe. Thus in the gray dawn of history, ere man had as it 
were emerged from savage darkness, he began to sed war upon this dreadful 
enemy; but being ignorant of the laws governing combustion and hydraulics, he 
engaged in what was at first a losing battle. As civilization and her handmaid, 
Science, advanced apace with each other, man began to study the nature and power 
of his terrible foe. Sapectenns demonstrated that in order to conquer and subdue 
this destroyer, man must wage his war on scientific principles; and therefore, at a 
very early date, the extinguishment of fire became a study of interest to all classes. 
The theocratic governments of the ancients were aroused tg action by the clamors 
of their subjects on account of the herculean power of this destroyer of their business 
and homes. The people of those days assembled in convention, demanded of their 
rulers immediate action, and called for the employment of the best mechanical 
engineering skill as a means to crush this mighty and relentless foe. As early as 
Ptolemy Philadelphias, who reigned in Assyria and resided in that ancient and 
magnificent oriental city, Babylon (whose beauty and grandeur, it is said, would 
defy description), we find that men were organized into companies, and through 
their delegates they demanded of the authorities the best appliances possible to aid 
them in the protection of life and property. History continually repeats itself; 
for we find that the time and the occasion furnished the mechanic equal to the 
emergency. This noble Egyptian personage was subsequently dubbed by the king 
the grandest inventor of his age. It is said of him that he was master of all the 
then known sciences and thoroughly skilled in the principles of hydraulics. We 
therefore credit that first Convention and that Egyptian mechanic with making the 
world indebted to them for the first manual fire engine of which we have an 
record. The drawings of this famous tub of Egyptian handiwork combined all 
the essential principles of the manual fire engine of to-day. At the decline of the 
Roman Empire this engine, with the products of other arts, was destroyed, but 
drawings and a full — of it were saved in archives of that nation. But as 
the glory and renown of these ancient theocratic governments passed into oblivion, 
and the Lye of the dark ages spread its mantle over the world, their methods 
employed in extinguishing fire were lost, and the nations of the world have from 
that time to the present been engaged 1m a constant warfare with the fire-king, who 
even to-day marshals his mighty forces when we least expect their presence, de- 
stroying one hundred millions of dollars of the accumulated wealth of our country 
alone, annually, with hundreds of precious lives, paying his respects alike to the 
millionaire and the beggar. 

Yet, gentlemen, pufted up though we may be, as we review the improvements 
made in the apparatus for extinguishing fires, and inventions have been quite as 
wonderful in this depattment as in any other of the different branches of mechanical 
arts, with steam, electricity and chemical forces at our command—in spite of all these 
ingenious contrivances, conflagrations continue tooccur. We cannot account for 
this only upon the hypothesis that all the new forces used by us to-day are neutral- 
ized by the increa: facilities for the ravages of the fire fiend. Go with me, if you 
please, into our large metropolitan cities and we will find insurance companies 
taking under their special protection everything, from a granite palatial warehouse 
to a lady's wardrobe. On that account the personal responsibility of the owner no 
longer exists among our fellow citizens to the extent it formerly did. We find hardly 
any restrictions—or not until a very few years ago, at least—in the construction of 
buildings in our cities. Upon the right and left of their magnificent streets are dis- 

layed recklessness and general neglect of all cautionary measures against fire. So 
ong as this match box style of construction prevails in our cities and towns, we 
may have in our Fire Departments the best machinery, and the most thoroughly 
organized bodies of men, well trained and completely disciplined, under the com- 
mand of able and discreet officers, and our reporters for morning and evening 
papers will labor in writing accounts of fearful and extensive conflagrations. I am, 
theretore, of the opinion that the leading thought of this Convention should be in 
the line of prevention of fire, and that we should demand such legislation as shall 
secure to us and to our children such barriers against this wholesale destruction of 
property, as the experience of the past has so fearfully demonstrated, on account 
of these magazines of destruction which have been allowed to be built and main- 
tained in our midst. There are buildings, gentlemen, constantly being erected in 
your midst, which are to all outside appearances of the best materials and work- 
manship, yet which contain concealed defects of construction of the most vital char- 
acter, thus placing the occupants at the mercy of an accident which is liable to occur 
at any moment. I declare such dwellings to be complete man traps, or in other 
words, paint and putty edifices with wonderfully fair exteriors, but having flimsy 
embellishments at oe solidity and durability are required. ‘Lhese structures are 
being constantly erected for quick sales and small profits by a contract- 
ors and speculators who have no interest in either the town or State outside of their 
own pecuniary advantage. The returns of our own State Insurance Commissioner 
for the past year show, that of two thousand fires, six hundred and eighty+ix were 
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in dwelling houses of the class referred to, and involved a loss of five hundred 
thousand dollars in round numbers. * * * bed * 

Another fruitful source of loss, which, in my judgment, demands legislative action, 
are the forest fires so frequently caused by carelessness which borders upon crimin- 
ality. This carelessness causes a great destruction of lite and property and im- 

ses a terrible tax upon our Volunteer Firemen. The loss from this class of fires 

as been especially heavy the past season. We are told that human foresight can- 
not guard against such calamities. ‘l'his declaration I do not accept, though I am 
willing to concede its correctness so far as the effect of lightning is concerned. 
Forest fires, like all others, can be in the main prevented. They originate from 
camp fires, the burning of gun wadding, pipe smoking and other careless uses of 
fire. I am convinced that such criminal carelessness can be kept in wholesome 
check by the rigorous enforcement of a proper law. Proper legal enactments, 
with severe penalties, enforced - 3 the watchfulness of those who are menaced, 
would give to our citizens reasonable protection, especially during that period ofin- 
tense heat when the wells and streams are dry. Would it not be better, I ask, to 
have a severe and rigidly enforced law for protection, than to read the reports in 
our daily papers, of terrible destruction of both life and property as the result of 
forest fires so frequently originating in criminal carelessness ? 

The interests of those engaged in fire extinguishment and fire insurance, I may 
say, are one; for upon the early extinguishment of fires depends the success and 
solvency of the insurers. Upon the success of Fire Departments in the work of 
control and suppression, depends the financial standing of insurance companies. 
The frequent clanging of the alarm bells, and the large number of fires that take 
place in our metropolitan cities, where the loss is reduced to the minimum by the 
efficiency of the Fire Departments, are indeed the golden fields from which insur- 
ance companies reap magnificent harvests, Asa very large amount of duty is per- 
formed by Firemen who receive no compensation whatever, aside from the personal 
satisfaction of being one of the instruments in saving the lives and property of their 
fellow citizens, it is a question of importance, especially to this self-sacificing class 
of citizens,whether or not the methods by which insurance companies do business 
tend to diminish or increase the number of fires in our largecitiesand towns. This 
is a subject worthy the attention of all representative Firemen, and should be con- 
sidered and freely discussed in their Annual Conventions. By a glance at the an- 
nual reports of the State Insurance Commissioners, welearn these facts, viz.: That 
from thirty-five to forty per cent of all the fires in this country are chargeable to in- 
cendiarism ; that a majority of these fires occur where the property has been over- 
insured. ‘These facts are entitled to at least serious consideration and investiga- 
tion. 

Again: The business of fire insurance is identified with every branch of our 
industry. It is an honorable occupation when conducted upon honorable and busi- 
ness-like principles. On the other hand it is a fearful outrage upon our business 
interests when conducted upon principles other than those of equity and justice be- 
tween man and man. Companies are now doing business, whose condition, if it 
were published, would be conclusively shown to be insolvent at present, and that it 
has been so from the time they accepted their charters. 

They are engaged to-day in writing hazardous risks in thickly populated business 
districts at such low rates that no sound company could possibly live and pay their 
losses. These companies are sending out their agents, soliciting risks, and placing 
any amount that any unscrupulous parties may desire, and in many instances the 
amounts thus written are fifty per cent more than the actual value of the property, 
and this with the knowledge of the company’s agents. Itis easy to see that the 
result of this method, as practiced by certain insurance companies, will bring dis- 
aster sooner or later to both stock and policyholders Let a sudden and sweeping 
conflagration come, and these companies are at once overwhelmed ; many of them 
go under by the ordinary fires to which we are daily subjected. Business transacted 
in this way lends direct encouragement to unscrupulous men to make ‘ quick 
sales "of their goods and buildings by fire. 

The dangers to which I have alluded, and the evil tendencies to which they lead, 
should be guarded against by wholesome, stringent laws, and I submit there is no 
more potent power to correct these evils than the Firemen of our country gener- 
ally, and of the old Bay State particularly, represented by the delegates to this 
Convention to-day, if their views are made known and emphasized through the 
proper channels. 

Since we last met in Convention, the Firemen of our State have extinguished, in 
the discharge of their duties, some two thousand fires. _ The taxable property in this 
Commonwealth thus damaged amounted to nearly $5,000,000. Upon this there 
was an insurance of about $13,000,000, and the companies paid nearly $4,000,000, 
showing a net loss to the insured of $1,000,000. 

Of the whole number of fires, about five hundred caused a total loss, while be- 
tween twelve and fifteen hundred, through the efficiency of our Fire Department, re- 
sulted in but partial losses. 

Of the whole number of fires in this Commonwealth during the past year, the in- 
cendiary is credited with having caused something over three hundred. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, are the incendiary fires the result of an insatiate thirst for gain, 
or are they to be attributed to ‘‘ pure cussedness ?"" These questions I respectfully 
submit to your attention. + * * * * * 

During the intense excitement subsequent to the great fire of 1872 in Boston there 
Pinas | in the columns of one of the Boston daily papers, under the head of the 
‘editorial department,’ a demand for a reorganization of the Fire Department. 
This demand was supplemented by other dailies, and among the reasons urged for 
immediate action the following were pressed with a great deal of vehemence upon 
the attention of the city government: 

1. There should be at tne head of so important a Department an accomplished 
gentleman, who had been thoroughly educated, not only in the classics, but also as 
a military engineer. The writer expressed the opinion that only such a gentleman 
was qualtied for the office of Chief Engineer. The first reason for this belief was 
that as explosives must be used at large fires, as an auxiliary to the general appa- 
ratus of the Department, therefore it was demanded that a scientific military engineer 
should be placed at the head of the service. 

2. The Chief Engineer should be a gentleman who by superior education would 
not undervalue the dignity and honor of his position, but would rise above the posi- 
tion taken by the then Chief in allowing himself to engage in the battle with the 
flames by issuing his own orders personally, but who would, in cases of emergency, 
establish his headquarters where the citizens could find him, and from thence direct 
the forces under his command by transmitting his orders thorugh aids appointed for 
the purpose. 

3. That a Chief who was not trained by other methods than that of directing men 
in fighting fire, or who had been connected with the fire service by holding subordi- 
nate positions therein, was unqualified and unfit to take charge of so important a 
duty. 

ie mattered not how intelligent or zealous he was, or what ability he might pos- 
sess as an executive officer, it required professional training of that peculiar charac- 
ter which can only be received at our colleges and military academies. It was, in 
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the opinion of the editor, absurd and monstrous to say that the only way to become 
a thorough Fireman was to learn the business of a Fireman by active experience jn 
the extinguishment of fires. A surgeon might as well commence to cut off the limbs 
of his patients in beginning to learn his chosen profession, without being educated 
and trained in the science of anatomy, as for a Firemen to attempt to be an En- 
marge by fighting fire without professional training—such was the natural result ot 
that style of argument. * * * * * 

To-day finds that Department under a Commission, but commanded by a Chief 
who possesses the qualifications that, in my judgment, all successful Chief Engineers 
must have—a practical knowledge of the business in which he is engaged. 

Having given the subject of explosives much thought and attention while I had 
the honor to be at the head of the Boston Fire Department, I propose to briefly cal] 
your attention toa few of the principal points relating to them and to their use jn 
emergencies as an auxiliary in the extinguishment of fires. In order to use them 
with the desired eftect we must understand the parts of which they are composed. 

The explosives known in commerce, except pulmonites, are composed of carbon, 
and, in their different forms, are treated with nitric acid. ‘This is supposed to be 
the easiest and cheapest form of applying oxygen to aid the rapid combustion of 
carbon without air. Therefore, gunpowder is not sufficiently instantaneous in its 
action as to be desirable in blowing up buildings as other forms of explosives, such 
as gun-cotton, nitro-glycerine. To these there are serious objections on account of 
their liability to premature explosion. 

We have many names for the different forms of glycerine, such as dualline, dy- 
namite; and, in order to use explosives with reasonable success at fires, itis clearly 
evident that those who use them in these emergencies should have a knowledge of 
the material itself, as well as the means necessary to secure the accom- 
plishment of the desired work. This knowledge being not only desirable, but prac- 
tically necessary, I would suggest that our Firemen should be educated by the muni- 
cipal authorities of our State by a reasonable number of lectures to them on that 
subject. I think that in our metropolitan cities at least the Firemen should be 
trained in the use of explosives as a special arm of the service. 





MERE MENTION. 


—The Phoeaix Mutual Life Insurance Company paid $47,673 on ac- 
count of death losses and $13,693 on account of matured endowmenis 
during October, making a total of $61,366 for the month. 

—A special agent of long experience desires to enter into an engage- 
ment with a fire insurance company, with preference for the Michigan 
field. His advertisement is given in another column. 

—The general agency of the Charter Oak Life Insurance Company for 
Pennsylvania, Southern New York, including New .York City and 
Northern New Jersey, has been given to L. C. Burt, No. 161 Broadway, 
New York. 

— George Burwill, son of George P. Burwill, both of whose names are 
familiar to the insurance fraternity as agents at Cleveland, died October 
30. Deceased was thirty years of age and leaves a bride of five months 
to mourn his loss. 

—Manager Halle, of the Western Department of the Germania of New 
York, has secured the services of John P. Williams as State agent for 
Nebraska, Colorado and New Mexico. Mr. Williams wil! have his head- 
quarters at Lincoln, Neb. 

—At Kehdallville, Ind., Captain Merwin F. Collier, Indiana State 
Agent of the Underwriters’ Agency, was presented witha fine gold- 
headed cane on November 6, a token of friendship from his associates 
for twenty years in the field. 

—An advisory board of reference has been established at Kansas City 
by the Equitable Life Assurance Society, embracing in its jurisdiction 
the neighboring vicinity of Kansas and Missouri. The step is indicative 
of the importance attached to this field. 

—L. Spencer Goble, general agent of the Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company, returned from Europe with his wife, by the steamship 
Celtic. Mr. Goble has been abroad for four months, and his season of 
rést has improved his health consiaerably. 

—The losses by fires in Chicago in the past four years are reported for 
1882 at $548,690; 1881. $921,495 ; 1880, $1,135,816 ; 1879, $572,082 ; total, 
$3,178,083. In St. Louis for 1882 the fire losses were $1,289,774 ; 1881, 
$1,467532 ; 1,880, $1,110,736 ; 1879, 1,061,534; total, $4,928,576. 

—The self insurer is compared by the Philadelphia Item with Jacob 
Seib, the Erie farmer, who, lacking confidence in the banks, kept his 
wealth at home, and to protect it from burglars, hid the whole of it, 
amounting to $11,000 in bank notes, in the stove. The plan worked well 
enough until Mrs. Seib, unaware of the deposit, kindled a fire and burnt 
every dollar of it. 

—The new Governor of Massachusetts takes a better view of life insurance 
than old B. B., his predecessor. Governor Robinson, in one of his cam- 
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paign speeches, said: ‘‘ Many of you carry policies, which are the only 
protection your families have in case you are taken from them, and I com- 
mend you for it. It is the best thing a young mancan do. He can do 
nothing better for those he loves than to invest to a limited amount in this 


” 


way. 

—During October the Travelers Insurance Company disbursed in the 
life department $30,682 ; endowments, $1323 ; on account of death acci- 
dents, $26,840; indemnity claims, 1564 in number, $46,913.51, making 
the total disbursements for the month $105,943.51. The company’s new 
business for October was very much in excess of what it was for the 
corresponding period of last year. 


—The Hamden Mutual Fire Insurance Company has been organized 
at Springfield, Mass., with Emerson Wright as president, John R. Hixon, 
secretary, and S, C. Warriner, general agent. The law requires that a 
company cannot begin business without having received applications for 
at least $500,000 of risks, but it is said most of this amount has already 
been applied for, and the Hamden will start business at an early day. 


—George W. Adams, of Tiffin, Ohio, well known to underwriters 
throughout the country, has accepted the position of special agent for the 
West for the Citizens Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, which company 
has lately increased its capital to $500,000, and proposes to place agencies 
in the more desirable portions of the Western field. Mr. Adams will 
make his headquarters in Chicago, with an office at No. 177 La Salle 
street. 


—The tna Life Insurance Company, through its paper, The tna, 
offers a prize of $50 for the best original sketch or story based on the sub- 
ject of life insurance, the matter to occupy two columns of the paper. 
The articles must be in hand by January 15, and The tna claims the 
right to use all manuscript submitted for the prize, whether successful 
or not. A prize of $25 is also offered for the best original poem upon any 
subject. 


—Those interested in that world-known periodical, Harper’s Magazine, 
will be pleased to know that the Christmas number this year will be a rare 
treat of literature and art. Among the noted authors who will contribute 
to its pages are included George William Curtis, John G. Whittier, Miss 
Thackeray (Mrs. Ritchie), E. P. Roe, William Black, W. D. Howells, 
George H. Boughton, Austin Dobson, Charles Read, Edward Everett 
Hale and Charles Dudley Warner. 


—During the month of October the tna Life Insurance Company 
disbursed on account of death losses the sum of $115,863.98, making the 
total in that department since the first of January $1,053.434.70. In the ma- 
tured endowment de .artment the company paid during October the sum 
of $55,502, making thetotal since the first of January $589,647. The total 
disbursements of the company during the ten months of the year have 
been $1,643,108.70. The A£tna Life’s new business is rapidly increasing. 

—The ‘following officers were elected at the annual meeting of the 
Michigan State Board for the ensuing vear: President, Jno. F, Murray, 
State agent Continental Insurance Company ; Vice-President, E. P. Fore- 
man, State agent Franklin Fire Insurance Company ; Secretary, C. L. 
Andrews, State agent Detroit Fire and Magine Insurance Company. 
Executive Committe : Benjamin Vernor, State agent Springfield Fire and 
Marine Insurance, Company ; H. H. Glidden, State agent North British 
and Mercantile Insurance Company; E, C. Preston, Secretary Michigan 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company. 


—The final report of the receiver of the tna Life Insurance Company of 
Chicago, which went to pieces shortly after the great fire of 1871, was made 
in tlfe United States Court last week. The report of the Master in Chan- 
cery in connection with the receiver’s report discloses an astonishing 
state of affairs. The company’s assets included what was claimed to be 
$142,000 secured paper. In the settlement the total amount realized was 
$215. The testimony shows that the company was a swindle, and that it 
was organized for the purpose of obtaining money under false pretences. 
It was able to do this, as the State Auditor accepted the assets as satis- 
factory. 

—Justice Donohue, in the Supreme Court, Special Term, handed down 
a decision Wednesday in the quit of James D. Fish, as receiver of the 
Globe Mutual Life Insurance Company, against James M. Freeman, to 
foreclose a mortgage for $120,000 executed by the defendant’s father, the 
late Pliny Freeman, president of the Globe Mutual Insurance Company 





from 1864 to February 27, 1879, at which time it went into the hands of a 
receiver. The mortgage was made as security for a bond executed to 
make up a deficiency in the company’s assets in 1873, the transaction be- 
ing entered in the books as a loan to the mortgagor. Justice Donohue 
gave judgment in favor of the plaintiff. 


—A despatch from New York to the West makes the statement in con- 
nection with the visit to this country of M. Vayaeux, the representative of 
the Compagnie d’Assurances Generales of Paris, that he has come here 
with the alleged object of inquiring into the American insurance system 
in,ao friendly spirit, but with the intention, if possible, of gathering 
material to use in prejudicing the French public against American insur- 
ance companies. The Paris newspapers of late, notably La Patrie and 
Gaulois, have been engaged in a wholesale abuse of the Equitable and 
New York life insurance companies, which have established agencies in 
Paris and are making a strong bid for French business, and this induces 
the above opinion, 


—Two authenticated instances of centenarianism have recently attracted 
attention. On Thursday Sir Moses Montefiore, the philanthropist and 
president of the Alliance Fire and Life Insurance Company of London, 
entered his one hundreth year, which event was fitly celebrated. Among 
other compliments paid the baronet was a congratulatory message from 
the Queen. On the same day at Newport, R. I., a somewhat less dis- 
tinguished but highly respectable person, Mrs. Anna M. Greene, widow 
of the late Nathaniel Greene, celebrated her one hundredth birthday. 
The husband of this lady was the son of General Nathaniel Greene, of 
Revolutionary fame, and her son, Professor G. W. Greene, was the poet 
Longfellow’s friend. 


—The new water-works for Kingston, N. Y., which have been under 
construction for several months, are completed. The water #s obtained 
from the Sawkill Creek, about seven miles north of the city, and is led 
here in a large main pipe by gravitation, The stream is fed by mountain 
springs and lakes, and the water is pure and clean at all times. The 
reservoir covers about twenty acres of ground, and will hold 70,000,000 
gallons. Its bottom and sides are nearly all composed of rock. This 
reservoir is now entirely filled with water, the present capacity of the 
stream being such that it required less than half a day to fill the reservoir. 
The pressure of the water as delivered in the lower or eastern end of the 
city, known as Rondout, will be 150 pounds to the square inch; in the 
upper part of the town the pressure will be about one-half that. 


—Only a quarter of a million, or thereabouts, is charged by the Reserve 
Fund Mutual Life Association in its libel suit against Tue SpecraTor for 
damages by its criticisms, and even, we believe, but one-twentieth of a 
million is charged against The Insurance Times for doing likewise ; but 
now both journals have gone into biography, and it looks as if the dam- 
ages wculd go from fractions of a million to whole millions-—-we don’t 
know how many of them. But what signifieth such disaster to E. B. 
Harper, for the blue-covered insurance idiocy, ycelpt the Insurance and 
Commercial Magazine, of New York, comes to heal his wounds with its 
Gilead balm, engraves him in fropfria persona, narrates him as only the 
I. & C. M. can narrate, and with his virtues irradiated with the rhetoric of 
confusion, ‘‘the last state of that man is worse than the first.”—American 
Exchange and Review. 


—A case has arisen of interest to insurers and insurance companies, 
involving the validity of the insurance laws of the State of Indiana, Man- 
ager Ashbrook, of the Indianapolis Local Board of Underwriters, caused 
the arrest of Octavius Pierce as an agent of the Boatman’s Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Company of Pittsburg, Pa., for doing business in the State 
without having complied with the insurancelaw governing such matters, 
It is understood that the prosecution has been entered on the authority of 
the Auditor of State. Mr. Pierce is from Chicago, and it is said for him 
that he is not an agent for any insurance company, but is a broker, who 
places the insurance wherever the insured party may suggest at much less 
rates than are charged by the board companies, locally managed by Mr. 
Ashbrook. Hecame here upon invitation of business men, who com- 
plained that the local rates were excessive, and for that reason prefer to 
place their insurance with non-board companies. Were a loss to occur 
accompanied by a refusal on the part of the companies to pay, the party 
insured could not recover by suit in the State, inasmuch as the companies 
carrying the insurance are not represented by agents within the jurisdic- 
tion of the State. 
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poe be niivicanomenns -| 50 400,000] 239.78 |*july,’83| 5 |Aug.18,'83) 150 
American Exchange-...- 100 200,000] 133.42 |*July, 83 5s |May 9,'83} x1 
Broadway -------------- 25 200,000] 266.55 |*Aug.,’33 7 |Mar.14,'83] 175 
Brooklyn.....----------- 17 153,000] 231.88 |*july, 83 7% \Apr.25,’83) 165 
200,0c0 | 112.72 | Jan., "83 a eee Ico 
200,000 | 347.10 *July,’ 83 7% | o---2-5- 200 
300,000] 243.66 |*July,’83 5 |Jan.c7,’83] 150 
210,002 | 181.58 Aug. 183 s_ |Nov. 7,'83 Iz0 
250,000] 151.26 |* uly, 83 5 |Oct.25,’83] 120 
200,000} 169.79 |tMay, ’83 2 \Junezs," 83) 120 
200,000} 130.19 |* July,’ 83 3% | Julyzz, '83, go 
1,000,000] 255.79 |*July,’83 7.70 Nov t2,'83, 240 
300,000] 318.79 |*Oct.,’83 7% |Oct. 16,83, 240 
200,000} 120.53 | July,’83 3. |Sept a8. 83 80% 
200,010} 136.49 |*July, 83 3% |Oct. 24,83] 100% 
200,000] 155.10 |* July, ’83 6 Aug. 1,’82] 118% 
Firemens-..------------- 17 204,000] 119.89 Juiy,’83 5 | Oct. 8,’83] 83 
Firemans Trust...---.---- to 150,000} 119.19 |* Jan. 183 5 |Oct. 2a, 83 70 
Franklin and Emporium.} roo 200,000} 164.42 |*July,’83 6 |Nov. 1,’83} 117 
German American....-.-- 100 1,000,000 | 251.96 '* July, ’83 7 | Oct. . 83] 200 
Germania ...------------ 50 1,000,000] 174.26 |*July, 83 5 Oct. 6,83] 140 
Slens Falls..-.- -------- 10 200,000] 417.21 |*July,’83 5 |June 5,83} 220 
Globe .........---------- 50 200,000] 155.04 |*July,’83 5s |Julyr8,’83) 110% 
Greenwich i 200,000 | 255.25 |tJuly, ’83 7% \july 25,'83 290 
Guardian -..-..---------- 100 200,000 | 102.97 |*July, 82 2% |July22,’83} 61 
15 150,000] 169.62 '*July, 83 5 |Oct.12,'83] 113 
50 1,000,000 | 171.57 |*July,’83 5 |Nov. 9,'83] 135 
100 3,000,000] 159.14 |*July,’83/ § |Nov 1o,’83) «40 
50 500,000] 112.85 | July,’83 3. |Sept24,’83} 63 
100 200,000] 100.11 | July,’83 2% |Aug. 9,83) 65 
efferson .....---------- 30 200,010] 242.29 |*Se t.’83 5 Oct. 15,'83] 130 
ings County- .--- 20 150,000] 229.22 |*July,’83} 10 |July13,'83| 201 
Knickerbocker --.-...----- 30 210,000} 141.22 |*July, 83 3 |Oct.16,’83} 87% 
La Fayette...-.-..------ Ico 150,000] 139.10 |*July,’83/ 5 |Aug.25.’83 go 
Long Island....--------- 50 300,000} 134.97 |*July,'83| 5 |May 3, 83] 122% 
. OS Se 25 300,000] 104.91 | July, ’83 3 ‘Sept 3s, 83] 60 
Liovds Plate Glass u.....| 100 100,000} 102.51 | -------- ---- |Nov. 1,’82] 115 
Manuf’rs and Builders ...| 100 200,000] 178.14 |*July,’83| 3 loct. 31,’82| 105 
Mechanics --...--.-..-.-- 50 250,000} 161.85 |*July,’83| 5 |Oct. 2,'83] 135 
Mechanics and Traders..| 25 200,000] 174.46 |*July,’83| 5 Oct. 13,’83| 113 
Mercantile ........-.---- 50 200,000] 103.62 |*July,’83 3 |Mar.15,’83] 64 
Merchants ...-..--------- 50 200,000} 164.85 | Jan.,’82| 5 Julys8, "83/1 100 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa} roo 100,000] 129.85 |*July.’83/ 10 Jan., 83 150% 
Montauk.....----------- 50 200,000} 135.03 |*July,’83| 5 Aug. 3, *83| 108 
Nassau... 50 200,000] 177.79 |*July.’83| 5 | Oct. 20, 83) 145 
National 7% 200,000} 133.73 |*July,’83 5 |Aug.ts,’83} 88 
New York Bowery..----.| 25 300,000] 225.46 *July,’83 6 |Oct. 25,'83 157% 
New York Equitable -...| 35 210,000} 259.30 |*July,’83 6 |Apr.t4. 83] 150 
New York Fire......-.-..- 100 200,000} 125.86 \*Aug., "83 4 |May1s,’83} 75 
SIRGRE...c00 cece cococscoe 50 500,000} 207.85 l* July,” 83 5 [Nov 10,83} 135 
350,000} 127.45 |*Oct. 83 4 | Nov. 1,782} 108 
200,000| 285.45 |*July, "83 7 |\Aug. 1,’83| 170% 
200,000] 143.69 |*July,, "83 5 |\Oct. 1,’83] 110 
200,000} 148.65 *July,’ 83 s |Mar.6é,°83) 125 
1§0,000| 234.61 |* July, "83 6 ‘Oct. 10, "83 165% 
| 14000,000 164.45 |* July, 83 5 Nov 12,83} 140 
200,000| 162.05 | *July,’83 a Lak pene 130 
200,000| 177.88 |*July, ’83 5 Sept 29, 83 120 
200,000/ 168.08 “rey 83 3% Oct. 24,83) 100 
500,000 102.49 | July, 81 4 |Aug.15,’83| 65 
| 350,000 105.79 | Aug., "8o| 33 |Sept 5,83) 
200,000} 170,11 |*July,’8 6 me 25,83) 125 
Union 100 100,000] 114.c9 |*July,’83 © ied 105 
United States 25 250,000} 192.57 |*July, "83 5 May 5,’83| 130 
| 
Westchester..........-.- 10 300,000 | 161.34 \*Aug. 783 5 |Oct. 4,82) 125 
Williamsburgh City... .. 50 250,000 | 269.44 |*July 83] 10 (Oct. 24,’83) 206 














ing plate glass against breakage, 










Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. __ 
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NAME OF COMPANY. <é Pa pe Stock” 

a aid up. | p ; 

3% Pee | 

& 1883 * Date. p= Ct. 

| 
SON I wins cn easessonneen $4,000,000 | $179.83 [tJuly,’83/ 5 
American, Boston... 300,000} 142.48 |*July, 83 5 
American, Newark........ 600,000} 234.27 | Mar., 3 | x0 
American, Philadelphia 490,000 | 256.88 |*Apr., 5 
American Central, St. Louis.......-. 25 ,000 | 139.06 |*July, 12 5 
Atlantic F. and M., Providence....| 33% 200,000} 106.49 'sJuly,’ 83 
Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh....| 50 250,000 | 132.00 |*july,’83 3 
Citizens, Pittsburgh........-..-.--- 50 500,000 | 116.34 |* July, * 83 4 
Connecticut, Hartford_....--. --| 100 1,000,000} 129.23 |*July, 83 5 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit... wet - 90 300,000} 188.77 sjuly, "83 5 
a ---| 100 200,000} 157.07 |*Apr.,’83 5 
Equitable F. and M., Providence....| 10 300,000| 121.34 |*Jan,, 83 3 
Fire Association, Philadelphia..... 50 500,000} 284.41 |*July, 783 20 
Fire Ins. Co. , County of Philadelphia} :00 200,000| 148.52 |*July,’83 5 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco....-. 100 750,000| 116.06 |t July, "83 3 
Firemens, Baltimore ..........----- 18 378,000 | 114.87 uly, 83 3 
Firement, Dayton... .-.2....-0ce-- 250,000| 120.99 |tJuly, 83 2 
Firemens, Newark....--..----- 500,000} 233.15 |* July, ’83 6 
First National, Worcester 200,000} 104.81 | Feb., '83 3 
Franklin, Philadelphia 400,000 | 314.38 tJuly,° 83 5 
German, Pittsburgh .........-..-.... 200,000] 151.79 |*July,’ 83 6 
Germania, Newark ..........-..... 90 200,000 | 102.93 July,’ i 
Girard F. and M., Philadelphia-.-.. 100 300,000] 278.25 |tJuly,’8 3 
Hartford, at 8 eee cancieetis 100 1,250,000} 208.66 |*July, "83 10 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000} 208.36 |*July, ’83] 10 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000| 221 91 |*July,’83 5 
Manufacturers F. and M., Boston..| too 500,000] 113.85 | Oct., 9 5 
Mechanics, Philadelphia............ | 25 250,000 | 137.23 | APE 8 
Mercantile Cleveland .......---- -| 20 200,000 | 155.89 |* uly,’ 8: 5 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston| 100 400,000] 146.06 |* May, "83 5 
Merchants Providence.......------ 50 200,000] 141.02 \* Jan. , 83 3 
Merchants, Newark........--.-...- 25 400,000} 206.16 |* fuly, 83 6 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit.......| 50 | 200,000 50.1 seccsene oo 
National, Hartford. .............---| 100 1,000,000] 146.41 |* July, | 83 5 
Neptune F. and M., Boston..-..--- 100 300,000} 135.49 |*Apr., 83 5 
New Orleans Ins, Co........-..--.- 50 | 502,000] 121.39 |*July, 83) «5 
r | 

Rs SINR: i cxnencasse eave cee 250,000 | 206. 8 | Jan.,’83 | 10 
New Hampshire, Manchester... .... | 1¢0 500,000} 140.88 l*July, "83 4 
North American, Boston. .........- | 100 | 200,000 | 130.90 |*Apr., "83 5 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee} 100 600,000} 141.94 |*July, "83 5 
Ss PT nccckens «heeeuu 100 1,000,000 | 112.02 |*July,'83 4 
Pennsylvania, Phila.........--...-- | 100 400,000 | 340.66 |* Mar. 83 5 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh......-.-.| 50 200,000] 126.51 |*July,’ 83 4 
OO SERS ae | 100 2,000,000] 156.36 |tJuly, *83 3% 
Prescott, Boston. ... 100 200,000} 115.16 |*Apr., ’83 5 
Providence- Washington, ye teed 50 400,c00 | 133.44 |*July, 83 4 
Security, New Haven...-..........- 50 200,000 | 120.19 |*July, | '83 3 
Shoe and Leather, Boston.....-..... | 100 | 600,000 107.49 | Oct., 5 
Springfield f. and M., Springfield..| 100 | 1,000,000) 137.89 |*Jan., "8 5 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia nbniaiane’y 7 5° 400,000 197.64 (July i 83 8 
St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul........ 100 |  §00,000/ 143.35 |*July, ’83 5 
Traders, Chicago.....-... 100 | 500,000 107. 94 |t July, ’83 2% 
Union, Philadelphia-...-- 10 1,000,000} 106,23 |*July, *83 4 
Union, San Francisco 100 750,000} 116,71 |tJuly, '83 3 
United Firemens, Philadelphia. . ---| 10 200,000 122,38 |*Mar.,’83 3 
Washington, Boston .........---.--- 100 1,600,000 182,55 |*Apr.,’83 | 5 
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Canadian Companies Doing Business in 1 New York, 
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British America, Toronto 
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_English Companies Doing Business in New Yor 
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Rie Amount 
NAME OF COMPANY. Value of | fit, 
Stock. | Share. 
| #2 £ 
City of London..........-..-------- to I 
Commercial Union.....---..- } 50 5 
Fire Insurance Association... 10 2 
8 ae ee es 190 50 
Imperial Fire...... 100 25 
Lancashire......-.. 20 2 
S| Eee Ic 2 
Liverpool and London and Globe. = 2c 2 
mdon Assurance.-.....-.------ ll 25 12% 
London and Lancashire Fire. 25 2% 
20 I 
50 16% 
109 5 
Ico @i2 
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